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Richard to exact satisfactory terms1. Philip kept the south-eastern
March, from Vernon to Nonancourt. Nothing was said about the Vexin,
but he surrendered his other conquests east of the Seine. The castles on
the Eure would protect his domains, the retention of Gisors and the
Norman Vexin satisfied a very old grievance and brought him near to
Rouen. On the other hand the Angevin power was more compactly united
under Richard than it had ever been under Henry II, and through his
alliances Richard was protected from attack from without. Later in the
year he strengthened himself still further by an alliance with his old
enemy, Raymond VI of Toulouse, who married Joan, the widow of
William II of Sicily and Richard's favourite sister.

The treaty could not ensure a lasting peace; the more firmly Richard
established himself, the more Philip had to fear. The roll of the Norman
Exchequer for 1195 shews that, during the truce, Richard had spent
large sums on the fortification of the castles, and in April 1196 in a
letter to thejusticiar in England he expressed the opinion that Philip
intended war rather than peace, and instructed him to send to Normandy
all the barons whose chief seats lay in the duchy, and the English barons
with a small number of their knights prepared for a long period of service.
In June Philip was, in fact, making headway again in the north. He had
given his sister Alice to the Count of Ponthieu, and now he secured the
support of the young Baldwin IX of Flanders (the future Eastern Emperor)
and the able Count of Boulogne, Renaud of Dammartin, who was later
to be so useful to the Angevin cause. In July Philip seized Aumale,
lately granted with its countess to Richard's loyal friend Baldwin of
Bethune, but never again to be ruled by the family which bore the title.
But his successes were few. Richard's forces overran a great part of the
Norman Vexin, and, by the persuasive tongue of Earl William the
Marshal, that hero of tournaments, the Counts of Flanders and Boulogne
were won back again. Philip invaded Flanders in vain and in September
1197 a truce was arranged, so that a new treaty might be made. On
this occasion the parties applied for the assistance of the new Pope,
Innocent III, who never ceased henceforward to work for peace.

Richard's position at this time was a strong one. The great crusader
had won the lively admiration of the new Pope. In Germany and the
Low Countries he exercised much influence at the election of his nephew,
Otto of Brunswick (whom he had enfeoffed with the county of Poitou),
as King of the Romans in March 1198, In the South, since his alliance
with Raymond VI of Toulouse, he had little to fear. Brittany was under
his control, Flanders his ally, and England his reservoir of men and
treasure. He was served in Normandy and Anjou by capable administra-
tors and castellans, and had a powerful force of mercenaries at his back.
And in 1197-3 he crowned the rock at Andeli with the magnificent Chateau
* This text of this treaty, which is of great interest for feudal geography, is in
Layettes n, pp. 182-4, no. 431, and Cartulaire Normand, pp. 276-7, no. 1057.